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CHRETIEN'S "YVAIN" 
I 

The articles in Modern Philology, III, 267 ff., VI, 331 ff., VII, 
145 ff., on the source of Chretien's Yvain, may be taken to indicate 
a general trend of opinion, outside of Germany at least,^ toward 
the view that Chretien borrowed the entire scenario of his Yvain 
from a Celtic fairy-mistress story. To this view Professor Nitze, 
who must be judged by his second article, "The Fountain Defended,"^ 
and not by his first, "A New Source of the Yvain,"' now gives entire 
adherence. The title of his first article, as well as a good deal of 
the text, was so worded as to seem incompatible with the theory of 
one coherent source for Chretien's romance. But the careful 
reader of his second article, "The Fountain Defended," will perceive 
that Mr. Nitze now concerns himself only with the ultimate origin 
of the theme, and scarcely touches the question of the immediate 
source employed by Chretien. 

That this immediate source is to be sought in a coherent Celtic 
fairy-mistress story was urged by the present writer, in 1903 and 
1905,* and for the first time definite proof was given by adducing 
Irish parallels found in MSS older than the time of Chretien. 

A brief restatement of this view with reference to Mr. Nitze's 
ideas seems demanded, especially since the writer believes that he 

' Compare McKerrow, Mod. Lang. Quarterly, VII, 100-102 (1904); Huet, Moyen 
Age (1904), 65-66; Jeanroy, Revue Critique, LXII, 431-32 (1906); Ehrismann, P. and B. 
Beilrdge, XXX, 14-54 (1905) ; Windisch, Tdin Bo, Irische Texte, extraband, pp. xc, xxxiii- 
XXXV (1905). For the opposing views of Foerster and Golther see below, p. 16, note 1. 

2 Mod. Phil, VII, 145. 3 Ibid., Ill, 267. 

< In my "Iwaiu," [Harvard] Studies and Notes, VIII; and "Knight of the Lion," 
P.M.L.A., XX, 673 fl. The suggestion that the source of the Yvain was a Celtic 
fairy story is, of course, not new. In the "Iwain" I noted (pp. 19 ff.) that this explana- 
tion was offered by Osterwald In 1853, by Macbain in 1884, by Alfred Nutt in 1887, by 
G. Paris in 1888, by Muret in 1890, and by AhlstrOm and PhlUpot in 1896. (Reference 
to Philipot's article was made on p. 134 of the "Iwaln"; by Inadvertence mention of it 
was omitted in my history of the theory.) But although this theory had long commended 
itself to men of insight, until I brought forward the Irish Serglige Conculaind, Tochmarc 
Bmere (in LXJ, a MS of 1108 or earlier), and Bchtra Ldegaire (in LL, a MS of 1150); and 
proved by detailed analysis that these stories, more ancient than the Yvain (written 
about 1173, G. Paris, Journal des Savants, 1902, p. 304), belong to the same type with it, 
and make use of the same story-formula, there were few facts on the side of the fairy- 
mistress hypothesis which could compel the attention of a resolute antagonist. 
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2 Arthur C. L. Brown 

is now in position to explain several points which hitherto were 
not clear, and which add to the interest and importance of the 
hypothesis. 

Mr. Nitze holds that the cult of "the priest who slew the slayer 
and shall himself be slain," which is known to have existed at Aricia, 
must once have prevailed all over western Europe — in Ireland and 
Wales as well as in Gaul. He does not mean that the germ idea of 
the Yvain is derived from the particular cult of the Italic Diana, 
but only that it springs by many removes from some similar cult 
located in Celtic lands. The papers by the present writer took up 
the theme at a far later time, when^ the bare notion of a "priest 
who slew the slayer" may be supposed to have enriched itself in the 
fertile fancy of the Celts with the story of the journey of a mortal 
to fairyland, and the details of a combat there in which the mortal 
fought on the side of one fairy chieftain against another. These 
papers expressly disclaimed any attempt to trace the ultimate origin 
of the theme, or to determine how far its details were absolutely of 
Celtic invention. The present writer contented himself with urging 
that the whole story before reaching Chretien had passed through 
the crucible of Celtic fancy, and that Chretien's proximate source 
was something closely allied to certain Irish heroic sagas. In 
brief, the argument centered itself about two Irish sagas: the 
Serglige Conculaind and the Tochmarc Emere, in a MS of 1106 or 
earher. These stories have one and the same hero, Cuchulinn, 
and it is not difficult to imagine them as told consecutively, thus 
giving the story of successive visits of Cuchulinn to the Other World. 
If from this consecutive tale a scenario be made, substituting for 
Cuchulinn the name Yvain, for Liban, Lunete, and for Fand, 
Laudine, a plot is obtained closely resembhng the scenario of Chre- 
tien's romance. And the convincing point is, not merely a similarity 
of action extending almost throughout, but the fact that inspec- 
tion of the Irish sagas explains the interrelation of characters and 
incidents, which in Chr6tien appear disconnected, not to say mean- 
ingless. 

The Irish stories belong, not to the earliest stage of Celtic fairy 
story, in which the Otherworld people were perhaps altogether peace- 

1 Even if Mr. Nitze is right in tracing tlie tlieme back to a cult lilie tliat at Aricia. 
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Chr:e!tien's "Yvain" 3 

ful, but to a middle stage of development, in which combat was an 
element of fairy life. In this latter stage one fairy chieftain was 
oppressed by another, and induced a mortal hero to come to his 
assistance. 

The present paper takes a step in advance of what has been said 
before, by seeking to explain all the details of the main portion of 
the Yvain on the basis of such an original feud motive.^ L9oking 
at the Yvain from this new standpoint, one can see that in the 
earher fairy story used by Chretien, the Hospitable Host, to whose 
party doubtless were attached both Lunete and Laudine, was 
oppressed by a tyrannical fairy foe, Esclados the Red, who had 
got Laudine into his power. Lunete went to Arthur's court in 
the interests of the Hospitable Host to persuade some mortal into 
undertaking the adventure of the Fountain Perilous. Her real 
object was to involve the mortal in combat with the hostile Esclados. 
From this standpoint one can understand why the Hospitable Host 
welcomed in so superb a manner the successive mortal adventurers 
Calogrenant and Yvain; why his castle (a rationalization of a fairy 
abode) was inhabited by a maiden of unearthly beauty, and why he 
took such pleasure in pointing out the road to the Fountain Peril- 
ous. The reason for the interest taken by the waiting maid Lunete 
in Yvain's rescue is also clear, as well as the strikingly independent 
part played by her toward her mistress Laudine. She was acting 
in behalf of the Hospitable Host,^ between whom and Esclados 
there must in the earlier story have been a deadly feud. 

In Chretien's romance mysterious personages, the Hospitable 
Host, the Monster Herdsman, the Red Esclados, defile before us 
like lantern slides thrown upon a screen. No thread of connection 

• The feud motive was implied In my "Iwaln," pp. 46-56, "The Combat Motive," 
(1903), but has been more explicitly stated by A. B. Cook, Folk-Lore, XVII, 148-50 
(1906), and by me, P.M.L.A., XXV, 45, footnote 1 (1910). The Celtic tales Serglige 
Conculaind, Echira Ldegaire, " Pwyll and Arawn," etc., make Its Importance for the 
Yvain certain. 

' In the oldest form of Celtic fairy story (as In the Schtra Condla) the f6e was per- 
haps absolutely supreme. We may conjecture that In the most primitive form of the 
Yvain story the Hospitable Host and Red Esclados were creatures of the f6e Laudine, 
conjured up at her command to lure the hero on, and to test his courage (cf . in Malory's 
Morte Darthur, Bk. VII, caps. 22, 23, the knight conjured up by Lynet) . Hence Laudine 
felt no resentment at the death of Esclados, But in a middle stage of development, 
as In the Serg. Conculaind, fairy kings appear, to whom, of course, the fiea owe alle- 
giance. The Celtic original of the Yvain must have reached this stage. 
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4 Arthur C. L. Brown 

binds them together. But in the original Mdrchen such thread of 
connection must have appeared. This explanatory motive clearly 
was a deadly feud, which in the earlier fairy story existed between 
the party of the Hospitable Host and that of the Red Esclados. 
The Hospitable Host and the Monster Herdsman were different 
guises of the same fairy prince/ whose object was to lure Yvain 
into battle with the Red Champion. 

Yvain, after slaying Esclados and winning the hand of the fee, 
showed the perversity usual to mortals visiting fairyland by wishing 
to return to earth. Laudine gave him permission to be absent for 
one year, at the same time threatening him that if he overstayed 
the time, her love would turn to hate. 

Perhaps in the original story the limit of a year was fixed by the 
necessity of an annual combat with Esclados for the control of the 
fee and her domains, just as we are told that Gwynn and Gwythyr 
in "Kulhwch and Olwen"^ fight on the first of May every year for 
possession of Kreiddylat. This supposition is, however, by no means 
necessary. So much only is clear, that when Yvain overstayed his 
time, Laudine passed into the power of a "seneschal" who was 
hostile to Lunete and evidently, therefore, of the party of Esclados. 

As is usual with mortals who have forfeited the love of a fee, 
like Cuchulinn, for instance, in the Serglige Conculaind,^ Yvain 
became insane. He was cured by a magic remedy and entertained 
by a hospitable lady. On his return journey to the Fountain 
Perilous, Yvain was aided by a lion, an incident which finds a parallel 
in Cuchulinn's journey to the Other World, in the Tochmarc Emere, 
on the back of "a terrible beast like a lion."* 

1 The Welsh version of the Yvain, the so-called "Lady of the Fountain," preserves 
a trace of this original identity by calling the Hospitable Host "the Yellow Man," and 
the Monster Herdsman "the Black Man" (Loth, Les Mab., II, 15). In another Welsh 
story of the same type contained in "Kulhwch and Olwen," a tale, by the way, which 
is generally admitted to be uninfluenced by French Arthurian romance, the Host and 
the Herdsman occur united in one person (Loth, op. cit., I, 228-30), Kustennin, who 
guards "a vast flock of sheep which was boundless and without an end," and who enter- 
tains the mortal adventurers. He is at enmity with his brother, Yspaddaden Pen Kawr 
(Y. "Giant Head"), tells them how to enter the latter's castle; and it is his son, Goreu, 
that Anally (p. 283) helps them slay the giant. Yspaddaden corresponds of course to 
Esclados, who is described as of giant size ( Yvain, vs. 522). 

The appearance at crucial points of a magician who assumes different disguises 
in order to lure the hero onward is a common motive of Celtic story-telling. See my 
"Iwain," pp. 100 ff. 

2 Loth, Les Mab., I, 224, 270. s See "Iwain" p. 38. 
■> See " Knight of the Lion," pp. 688 ff. 
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Cheetibn's "Yvain" 5 

The character called the "seneschal," into whose power Laudine 
and Lunete have passed, may in the original Mdrchen have been 
Esclados restored to life after the manner of fairies, or he may have 
been a fairy chieftain of the party of Esclados, and hostile to the 
Hospitable Host. That Laudine has passed into the power of this 
"seneschal" is shown by her failure to resist his plan to burn Lunete 
at the stake, a curious incident not hitherto satisfactorily explained.^ 
No haughty heiress of the feudal age would dream of such a ven- 
geance. Still less would any "seneschal" of any age or people, 
however savage, propose for so slight a fault to burn at the stake his 
mistress' waiting-maid. The only accusation against her was that 
she had acted as a go-between in arranging a match between her 
mistress and Yvain, and the latter had subsequently proved faith- 
less to the extent of failing to return on a set day. 

From the standpoint of an original fairy feud the inexplicably 
savage proposal to burn Lunete can be understood with ease. Celtic 
fairies were invulnerable except to charmed weapons or to fire, and 
fire was a common means of vengeance in fairy strife.^ It was in 
accordance with fairy habits, therefore, for the party of Esclados, 
represented by the "seneschal," when it came into power, to wish 
to bum Lunete, who had certainly aided the party of the Hospitable 

• Foerster remarks ( Yvain, 1906, p. ix) that he can find no example of bmming as a 
punishment for felony, but only for witchcraft and sorcery. 

2 The point has not been made before but examples abound. Interesting because 
of its age, and because it introduces Manannan, the famous fairy king who figures in the 
Serglige Conculaind and other tales of its type, is the statement contained in some verses 
in the Tochmarc Etdine. These verses, which tell of a fairy vengeance executed by fire, 
are preserved both in LTJ, a MS of 1106, and in LL, a MS of 1150. 

Fuamnach, the wife of Mider, was jealous of Etain, and put her out of the way. 
In return she was burnt by Manannfin (Zt. f. celt. Phil., V, 525; Rev. Celt., XXVII, 337). 

The fairy pigs of Angus (transformed men) could be destroyed only by fire, Ossianic 
Society, VI, 133-53. Modem examples are the use of flre to get rid of changelings (Camp- 
bell, Pop. Tales of West Highlands, II, 57, 78; Ourtin, Tales of the Fairies, p. 40, etc.); to 
expel fairies (Rhys, Celtic Folk-Lore, I, 309; OampbeU, op. cit., I, liii), and the use of flre in 
a feud between a [fairy] king and a giant (Waifs and Strays, II, 91-93). Compare 
the Thornton Syr Percyvelle, where the hero slew the Red Knight, an uncanny foe, and 
burnt his body on a lire. Later Syr Percyvelle encountered the witch mother of the 
Red Knight, who declared that she could have restored her son to life had Percyvelle 
not burnt him, whereupon the hero burnt her; and "Balin and Balan" of the Huth 
Merlin, where Balin was at enmity with a fairy folk kindred to the Lady of the Lake. 
He slew her with a magic sword and gave as his reason "vous estes cele qui arsistes de 
venin men frere" (Merlin, I, 219). 

The flery vengeance of the fairies might with less difiSculty be kept in Celtic tales 
because punishment by flre was decreed by Celtic law for some offenses. See Ehris- 
mann, P. and B. Beilrdge, XXX, 44, quoting from Caesar, De Bella Gall, i, 4 and 53; 
and cf. PUire Oengusso, ed. Stokes, p. 98. 
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6 Arthur C. L. Brown 

Host. It was natural also when Yvain unexpectedly returned, and 
by overthrowing the seneschal restored the party of the Hospitable 
Host to ascendency, that the "seneschal and his two brothers" should, 
as in the romance (vss. 4570-75), actually be given to the flames. 

After Yvain has vanquished the "seneschal," manifestly no reason 
exists why he should not be reunited to Laudine. The second part 
of the Yvain is a kind of repetition of Yvain's first journey to fairy- 
land. After Yvain was recovered of his madness, he was entertained 
at a Hospitable Castle, was helped by a Grateful Beast, and came 
finally to the Fountain Perilous. Here he should, as before, after 
disposing of a terrible antagonist, win the hand of the fee Laudine, 
and the romance should end with this second success. This is what 
happens in the Welsh "Lady of the Fountain," which in this respect 
at least appears to be more primitive than Chretien's romance.^ 
The Welsh writer may have been influenced by Chretien, but he 
clearly had at his disposal older stories about Owain (Yvain). It 
appears to have been his intention to give, or at least to refer to, all 
of them, for after winding up his main narrative with the marriage 
of Owain to the fee in the manner alluded to, and telling us that she 
"was his wife as long as she lived," he attaches another story, that 
of the Castle of 111 Adventure, and concludes with a reference to 
Owain's ravens. The Castle of 111 Adventure is marked as of 
different origin from the other episodes of this part of the romance 
by containing no reference to the helpful lion. It is, as has been 
pointed out,^ in origin, an independent version of Yvain's journey 
to the Other World. After this the Welsh writer adds briefly, 
" [Owain] returned to his vassals, that is to the three hundred swords 
of the tribe of Kynvarch and the troop of the ravens. Wherever 
he went with them he was victor." That this refers to still another 
story about Owain is indicated by numerous allusions to Owain's 
ravens in early Welsh literature.^ 

1 See " Knight of the Lion," pp. 681 tt., where I give evidence to show that the Welsh 
is based on a source more primitive than ChrStien. Since the present article has been 
in type, a Rostock dissertation has come to me (Dr. R. Bdens, JErec-Geraint, 1910), which 
maintains for Erec, as against Foerster, a view like mine for the Yvain. It is interesting 
to observe that Edens, using no other evidence than that obtained by comparing the 
Welsh and the French, concludes (p. 145) that Chretien's source tor Erec was a detailed 
story containing nearly aU the incidents. 

' "Iwain, " pp. 136-38. Of. footnote 2 on p. 8, below. 

' See Skene, Four Books, I, 364, 366; II, 455, and the "Dream of Rhonabwy." 
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Chretien's "Yvain" 7 

Chretien does not mention the ravens, but he uses the story of 
the Castle of 111 Adventure, intercalating it, along with the episode 
of the Daughters of the Black Thorn, after the slaying of the "senes- 
chal," and before Yvain's reunion with Laudine; thus obscuring 
the causal connection between these incidents, and confusing the 
original thread of the. story. Except for this slight distortion and 
addition near the end, in which the Welsh version has kept the 
primitive order, Chretien's Yvain follows episode by episode and 
almost detail by detail the normal plot of a Celtic fairy-mistress 
story as illustrated by the Serglige Conculaind and the Tochmarc 
Emere. 

It is evident that a rather close relationship exists between these 
Irish sagas and the source of Chretien's Yvain. The nature of this 
relationship is an obscure problem, an exact solution of which is 
not demanded by the present investigation. The dates of the 
Irish MSS are enough to show that the plot of Chretien's Yvain was 
current before his time among the Celts, and must therefore, in all 
human probability, have been derived by him from them. 

To suppose^ that the Irish heroic sagas may have been trans- 
mitted at an early period to the Brythonic Celts, and have been by 
them popularized and folk-lorized into the stories that lie at the 
basis of the Arthurian romances — to be specific, that the Serglige 
Conculaind may actually have given rise to the Mdrchen that was 
the source of the Yvain — would be almost certainly wrong. Such 
a development would be quite contrary to the usual behavior of 
folk material. 

The most probable solution still seems to be that advanced by 
the writer in his papers already referred to. This view lays stress 
on the community of myth, folk-lore, and religion, which it seems 
certain existed in very ancient times between the Brythonic Celts 
of Wales, and the Goidelic Celts of Ireland.^ From this popular 
material, which was of the same texture and contained the same 
situations, motives, and beliefs, there grew up during the early 
Middle Ages, on opposite sides of the Irish channel, perhaps with 

> It would seem that Ehrismann's remarks on this particular point are rather hazard- 
ous. See his important article, "Marchen in hOflschen Epos," in P. and B. Beitrage, 
XXX, 15-54. 

' The evidence for this point has been very recently collected by Dr. T. P. Cross, 
Revue CeUique, XXXI, 421-29 (1910). 
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8 Arthur C. L. Brown 

no great amount of borrowing, stories and sagas in which although 
the proper names were different, similar plots and similar story- 
formulae appeared. Chretien's original was a Brythonic Mdrchen 
or popular tale. In the Irish sagas we get a literary presentation 
of Goidehc Mdrchen and folk-lore. The Serglige Concvlaind and the 
Tochmarc Emere are therefore two removes from Chretien, and it is 
not surprising that the resemblances to the partly rationalized Yvain 
are somewhat obscured, although apparent enough when a careful 
study is made. 

It is certain that stories of the type of the Serglige Conculaind 
existed in Welsh before the time of Chretien. Such a story is the 
episode of "Pwyll and Arawn," which forms a part of one of the 
four genuine Mabinogion,^ and is therefore of undoubted antiquity. 
It contains the main situation of two fairy chieftains at war,^ one 
of whom persuades a mortal to come to his assistance and conquer 
his foe. That it bears less similarity of detail to the Yvain than 
the Irish sagas may well be due to its brevity, and to the fact that 
it is a thoroughly literary version freely altered to suit literary 
purposes. 

II 

The main point in Mr. Nitze's articles upon the Yvaiv? is the 
insistence which he has placed upon the ultimate source of the 

1 Loth, Les Mab., I, 27-37. 

2 In "Kulhwch and Olwen," which Is generally admitted to be uninfluenced by- 
French Arthurian Romance, is another episode of this nature (Loth, ibid., I, 228 ft.). 
Custennin is both a Herdsman (shepherd) and a Hospitable Host, who is at enmity with 
liis brother Yspaddaden Giant Head. He entertains mortal adventurers, who, after 
slaying Yspaddaden, win the daughter of the latter as wife for one of their number. 

Episodes illustrating the formiila of the Yvain appear in later Irish MSS. Accord- 
ing to the Loinges Mac n-Duil n-Dermait (ed. Windisch, Irische Texte, II, i, 173-209, from 
a fourteenth-century MS), Ouchulinn was entertained in the Other World by a giant 
named Coirpre Cundail ( =Hosp. Host), and at the latter's soUcitation foiight and slew 
another giant Eocho Glas ("E. the Gray" =Esclados the Red). Eocho was at war with 
Coirpre and had in captivity many prisoners (cf. the "Castle of lU Adventure," Yvain, 
vss. 5107-5809). 

In the Acallamh na Sendrach (O'Grady, Silva Gadelica, II, 222-30, from fifteenth- 
century MSS), a fairy damsel came in the likeness of a swift fawn (= the Fairy Messen- 
ger and the Guiding Beast), and, by inducing Finn and six comrades to piirsue, led them 
to a mysterioiis land. Here they were overtalcen by a heavy snowstorm ( = the storm 
at the Fountain Perilous) , but toolc refuge in a s WA, or fairy fort, where they were enter- 
tained by fairy men and maidens (=Hosp. Host). The next day Finn and Ws men 
fought In behalf of their entertainers, who it seems had summoned them for that purpose, 
against the Tuatha D6 Danaan. The latter were led by Bodhb Derg ("B. the Red" 
= Bsclados the Red) . They were defeated by Finn and his men and many of them were 
slain. 

5 Mod. Phil., Ill, 267 ft.; VII, 145 ff. 
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theme of the Serglige Conculaind, the Echtra Loegaire, and the 
Yvain, which he would trace back to the ritual of a widely dis- 
tributed agrarian cult — a cult resembling that of the Arician Diana. 
Mr. Nitze was the first to connect the Arician myth with the Yvain, 
although Miss Paton^ had suggested in general terms a relationship 
between the Diana story and the Arthurian romances. Mr. Nitze's 
view implies that a great portion of the vast Arthurian complex 
has its roots in the ceremonies of agrarian cults. Some things 
make this hypothesis look more attractive today than formerly,^ 
but so far-reaching a conclusion demands induction from a great 
number of observed facts. And one cannot be blamed for feeling 
that the facts have not yet been marshaled in such a way as to 
dispose of many well-founded doubts. Before Mr. Nitze's view 
that the Yvain is connected with the Arician myth can have any 
standing it is obviously necessary for him, or for someone else, to show 
that the Arician cult was really, as he supposes, widely distributed 
in western Europe. In the opinion of the present writer this has 
not yet been done. 

The particular points, moreover, upon which Mr. Nitze relies 
to prove a connection between the story of Chretien's Yvain and the 
cult of the Arician Diana admit of other interpretation. These 
points are: "resemblances in proper names (Lunete and Laudine 
equate [la] Diana, and the Dameisele Sauvage equates Silvanus or 
Silvana)"* and "similarities of striking detail."^ 

The derivation of Laudine from "la Diana," although some 
connection may turn out to be right, is for the present hazardous.* 
One might admit that the name Laudine may have been influenced 
by "la Diana," and Lunete by "Luna," without at all agreeing to 
any basis for the Yvain in a cult. Proper names are often the least 
permanent portions of a plot and become changed in remarkable 

> "Studies In the Fairy Mytliology of Artliurian Romance," RadcUffe College Mono- 
graphs, no. XIII, 275 fl. (1903). 

' See Mr. Nitze's Interesting comments, M.L.N. (1910), p. 251, and Ills article on 
the "Fisher King," P.M.L.A., XXIV (1909), especially pp. 394-98, 410-18. 

> Mod. Phil., Ill, 275; VII, 161. 
'Ibid., Ill, 273; VII, 160. 

sjThls Mr. Nitze realizes, VII, 161. His equation (.ibid., VII, 152) of "Imane von 
der Beafonttoe" (Parzival, OXXV, 15) with the "Imona" of B. W. B. Nicholson's trans- 
lation of a tablet found In a well near Poitiers may be left tUl Celtic scholars have passed 
Judgment upon that translation. 
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ways. After other pagan deities had been forgotten the memory 
of Diana Hngered long in western Europe, and her name (Hecate, 
Trivia) may have become loosely attached to uncanny female crea- 
tures such as in an earlier form of the story Laudine and Lunete 
assuredly were. 

The derivation of Dameisele Sauvage from Silvanus is the most 
hazardous of all. If perilous hypotheses like this are in order why 
not suggest that in the original story the Dameisele Sauvage was 
Lunete, as in Malory's Morte Darthur, Book VII, "Lynet that was 
called the damoysel saveage"? The epithet "saveage" might then 
refer, not to her hving in the woods, but to her ill-natured conduct 
at Arthur's court, told in Malory,^ and referred to by Chretien 
(vss. 1005-8). She had been dissatisfied with the hero first allotted 
to her adventure, just as in the Serglige Conculaind Liban was dis- 
satisfied with Loeg whom Cuchulinn sent first to visit fairyland.^ 
Chretien, possibly through some misunderstanding, represents the 
"Dameisele Sauvage" as a different person from Lunete,' but it 
is tolerably clear that she was originally a fairy messenger, like 
Liban, and like those elsewhere mentioned in the Yvain.^ 

The "similarities of striking detail" are three: Arthur's arrival 
at the Fountain Perilous on St. John's Day (Midsummer Day), 
Yvain's coming to the Fountain at noontide, and the proposed burn- 
ing of Lunete. These incidents, however, may only prove that the 
Yvain story, whatever be its origin, has been completely assimilated 
to the Arthurian complex, and that its connection with Arthur is 
early, and thoroughly carried out. The entire Arthurian complex 
bristles with incidents of this sort, and it is difficult to show that 
any particular Arthurian story originated in a cult, except by show- 
ing that the major part of the whole complex is of cult origin. But 
even if these three "details" belong to the original theme of the 
Yvain they may prove little. 

' It does not seem to me absurd to hold that the late and confused story in Malory- 
may retain primitive incidents lost in the Yvain, e.g., the Isle of " Avylyon," and Lynet's 
conjuring up a knight to light Gareth. 

^Wlndisch, Irische Texte, I, 210, §14, "Appralnd ocus bith-appraind, nach hS 
Ouchulaind 111 it richt indossa, or Liban," "Shame and a perpetual shame that Ouchulinn 
has not come in your place,' said Liban." 

3 Ymin, vss. 1619-21. 

* Vss. 2705, 4832. On the fairy messenger see G. Paris, Romania, X, 476 f. 
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King Arthur's whole existence in the romances is bound up with 
the celebration of great yearly feasts, and when Christmas and 
Pentecost fail, St. John's Day is the next important occasion. It 
is hard, therefore, to find special significance in his arrival at the 
Fountain on this day. The Yvain begins with Arthur's feast at 
Pentecost, and his visit to the Fountain Perilous is quite naturally 
set for the next succeeding important festival.* In the same way 
in the Perlesvaus when Arthur finds it impossible to assemble his 
courtiers for Pentecost he postpones his feast to the next great 
anniversary, to wit, St. John's Day.^ 

Calogrenant's arrival at the Fountain at noontide could perhaps 
imply a connection with the midday demon, and with Diana.* 
But the notion that the calm brilliance of noonday was a favorite 
time for fairy manifestation is too widespread to make the reference 
clear. Need it imply anything more than that the Fountain was 
felt to be an uncaimy spot, favorable for the manifestations of fairies 
which are apt to occur at noontide?'' Surely not all references to 
the midday superstition imply association with the goddess of the 
Arician grove. The mysterious Garlon of Malory's second book 
rides invisible and hurls his deadly lance only at noontide. Nobody 
would therefore regard him as an emissary of Diana.^ 

The third "similarity of striking detail" is the proposed burning 
of Lunete at the stake. Mr. Nitze writes that on Midsummer's Day 
"it was often the practice to burn in effigy the protectress of the 

woods and fields If we once admit that Lunete in reality 

represents an original tree-spirit this incident [the threatened burn- 
ing of Lunete at the stake] of the tale is at least intelligible as a 
literary survival of a folk-custom misunderstood."^ But it is not 
easy to imagine that a burning in effigy could get transformed into 

1 U Arthur's words be taken literally, vss. 665-66: 

Qu'il iroit veoir la lontainne 
Ja ainz ne passerolt aulnzatone, 

it is clear that Pentecost that year must have fallen as late as June 10. In any case 
the Interval between Pentecost and St. John's Day (June 24) would be short. 

2 Perlesvaus, ed. Potvin, Perceval, I, 23—24. 
5 Mod. Phil., Ill, 274. 

* For lairy manifestations in Welsh story occurring at noontide, see Loth, Les Mab., 
I, 38, 40, 41. 

5 See, besides Malory, Bk. II, the Huth Merlin, which represents the French source 
ot this book, ed. Paris et Ulrich, Anciens textes, I, 275; II, 20. 

s Mod. Phil., Ill, 275; cf. VII, 160. 
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the punishment of a real individual in a story. Moreover we should 
still have unexplained the retaliatory burning of the "seneschal" 
and his two brothers, which strikes us almost as harshly as the 
proposed burning of Lunete. The whole transaction is thoroughly 
explained and cleared up from the standpoint of an original fairy 
feud.i 

III 

A few words are in order about the parallel between the Yvain 
and In Gilla Decair, an Irish tale which exists in no MS older than 
the eighteenth century, although it may be traced back to 1630.^ 
This parallel is in no way necessary to the argument connecting the 
Yvain with the Serglige Conculaind, the Echtra Loegaire, and the 
Tochmarc Emere, but it furnishes interesting corroborative illustra- 
tion and testimony. Its validity is supported by evidence not 
taken account of by Mr. Nitze in his remark: "[The relationship] 
is a matter of opinion incapable of proof in one direction or the 
other .... it is impossible to take an eighteenth-century MS as 
our sole testimony."^ 

In the first place nobody has yet shown a knowledge of Chre- 
tien's Yvain in Ireland even as late as the eighteenth century,* nor 
has anybody brought forward an instance in which an Irish sc6alu- 
idhe has borrowed an episode from an Arthurian romance, or imi- 
tated the details of such a romance. The name "Arthur" occurs 
sporadically, but a mention of "King Arthur" or of other characters 
bearing Arthurian names is a characteristic of the latest periods of 
Irish story-telling only. Two comparatively modern stories, called 
"Irish Arthurian romances," have recently been published: The 
Crop Eared Dog and The Story of Eagle Boy,^ in both of which the 
names King Arthur and Galahad appear. The reader, however, 

> See above, p. 5. 

2 See my "Iwain," pp. 103-19. As I mention there (p. 116, footnote), this parallel 
Is by no means new, it having been discussed by Macbain, Nutt, Rhys, and Lot. It Is 
amusing after this to find a writer in Mod. Phil., VI, 340, bringing it forward without 
mention of any predecessor. 

» Mod, Phil., VII, 156 (1909). 

< Mr. Nitze will admit that he was in error in his assertion (loc. cit.), " there is an eight- 
eenth-century Irish Ymin, the Echtra Bidire na Leoman, in Trinity College, Dublin." 
Foerster in his second edition of the Yvain (1902) had said (p. 11, footnote) : " der Irische 
Text [Echtra Bidire, etc.] mlt imserem Lowenritter nlchts zu schaflen hat" (repeated in 
his third edition, 1906, p. Ivii, footnote). 

» Irish Texts Society, Vol. X. 
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who examines these stories with an expectation of finding other 
borrowings from the Arthurian romances besides these proper 
names will be disappointed. In plot, in incident, and in details of 
description, they follow unmistakably the traditional ways of Irish 
story-telling. The general conservatism of the Irish scealuidhe 
with respect to his fund of native tales seems to have persisted well 
into the eighteenth century. 

The reason for this conservatism of the Irish scealuidhe with respect 
to his native tales lies in the extraordinary conditions under which 
these tales were handed down. These conditions deserve considera- 
tion because they explain why Irishmen, though acquainted with 
Greek, Latin, and other literatures, have for the most part kept 
their native tales uncontaminated by foreign influences. 

In mediaeval Ireland seven ranks of fili or professional story- 
teller were recognized,^ and the practitioner was advanced from 
rank to rank according as his knowledge extended. Twelve years 
was the least time in which a man could complete the course. In 
the first year the candidate's memory was tested by the learning 
of 20 prose tales. In the next year he learned grammar and 10 
more tales. In the third he learned 10 more; in the fourth 10 
more and 20 poems; in the fifth 10; and in the sixth 10, and 48 
poems. He was now an anradh, a title corresponding somewhat 
to our Master of Arts, and was allowed to practice his profession. 
In the next three years he had to learn 105 more tales. The last 
three years he learned 175 tales, or a total of 350 (approximately 
one for each day in the year), which he must be prepared to recite 
accurately at the call of his audience. If he passed an examination 
by his peers at the end of this time the degree of ollamh was con- 
ferred upon him by the king. An ollamh carried a musical branch 
of gold. He was entitled to wear white garments and a mantle made 
of birds' feathers, white from the girdle down and upward green- 
blue, made from the necks and crests of drakes; a very old species 
of honorary clothing. He had a right to entertainment and reward, 
and even as an anradh had a train of 12 persons and rode on horse- 
back. He was free from all taxation, and if he was slain the fine 
exacted was the same as for a bishop or a king. 

1 See York PoweU, Polk-Lore. XV, 14-16 (1904). 
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Public banquets were given in Ireland in honor of the ollamain 
as late as 1451. Remnants of the organization went on into the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. It was a well-organized 
oral university for the memorizing and the transmission of vast 
masses of prose and verse. 

Nor does this seem to be an optimistic account after the manner 
of some modern college registers of what the system might accom- 
plish under exceptional conditions. Matter-of-fact records of the 
exploits of particular ollamain exist. A tenth-century text tells 
that in the year 624, ForgoU, the fill of King Mongan of Ulster, 
recited a different story every evening from November 1 to May 1.^ 
Doubtless the foundations of this bardic system go back to the condi- 
tions described by Caesar as existing among the Druids in Gaul.^ 

Men who had undergone such a long course of discipline were of 
course jealously attached to their traditional fund of story-plots, 
and inhospitable toward foreign influences. Given these extraor- 
dinary conditions it. does not seem improbable that a story like 
In Gilla Decair might have been transmitted for centuries in oral 
tradition without much change. 

The Gilla Decair story in the form in which it has come down to 
us has had comic touches added, and is hardly more than a bur- 
lesque of an old heroic tale. It clearly was not written down till the 
good traditions of Irish story-telling were passing away. There 
seems no reason to doubt however that it has its roots in those con- 
ditions of mediaeval Irish story-telling which have been described. 

With these facts in mind: the absence of any evidence to show 
a knowledge of the Yvain in Ireland, the conservatism of the Irish 
sc&aluidhe or professional story-teller, and the elaborate system that 
existed for the oral transmission of traditional stories, it becomes 
obvious that the supposed weight of a priori evidence against the 
validity of the Gilla Decair parallel is considerably reduced. 

In an earlier paper the present writer has compared in detail 
In Gilla Decair and the Yvain^ and has shown that in the Fountain 

1 Zlmmer, In Hinneberg, Kultur der Oegenwart, Bomanischen Lit. u. Sp., p. 58. 

2 Caesar, De Bella Gall, vl, 14. "Druldes .... Itaque annos nonnuUl vlcenos in 
disciplina permanent. Neque fas esse existimant ea litterls mandare, cum in reliquis 
fere rebus publids privatisque rationibus, graecis Utteris utantur." 

«"Iwain," pp. 103-19. 
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episode one of three things must be true: either In Gilla Decair 
has borrowed from the Yvain; or the Yvain from In Gilla Decair; 
or both go back to a common source. A conclusion there arrived 
at in favor of the last hypothesis is altogether the most probable. 

In Gilla Decair seems not to be borrowed from the Yvain, for it 
contains features more primitive than any in Chretien. In the 
Gilla Decair, for example, the hero enters the Other World by diving 
into the Fountain. This mode of entrance is mentioned in the 
ancient Irish Echtra Loegaire, and Fled Bricrend;^ and that the 
idea is archaic is indicated by an Irish name for fairyland, Tir 
fa Thuinn, "Land beneath the Waves."^ Moreover the occurrence 
of the idea in the Wolfdietrich, in an episode which has other tan- 
talizing resemblances to the Yvain, is most naturally explained by 
supposing that the original of Chretien's Yvain had the incident, 
and that Chretien omitted it — the Wolfdietrich here following Chre- 
tien's original.' 

The strongest evidence, however, for the independence of In 
Gilla Decair, is that whereas In Gilla Decair is a story of the type of 
the Yvain, relating the journey of a mortal to fairyland, and his 
combat there in favor of one fairy chief against another, it is entirely 
different from the Yvain except in the fountain episode. As a whole 
it cannot possibly be derived from' the Yvain. We should there- 
fore have to suppose that In Gilla Decair borrows this single incident 
from the Yvain. But the case is not what it might be if we could 
suppose that the Irish narrator of In Gilla Decair understood the 
real nature of the Yvain, and felt it to be an account of a journey to 
fairyland to take part in a fairy feud. Surely we cannot assume 
that he had the insight to understand this! We must, therefore, 

■ See "Iwalu," pp. 41, 55. 

' The challenge of In Gilla Decair by drinking from a cup appears more primitive 
than the pouring water on a stone of the Yvain. Primitive forms of the fairy challenge 
are Ouchiilinn's throwing a withe talsien from a pillar stone into the water (in a MS of 
1100), and the brealdng of a twig or flower In a fairy wood. See " Knight of the Lion, " 
p. 678, and cf. the "Ballad of Tam Lin." Ouchulinn's challenge, by the way, is an answer 
to Mr. Nitze's remark (Mod. Phil., VIII, 148) that ancient Celtic parallels to "the defense 
of the fountain by a living being" do not exist. Ouchulinn compelled a fairy folk to 
fight in defense of their mound situated by a stream of water. 

3 Wolfdietrich B, ed. Amelung and Janicke, stanzas 796 it. The episode in W. 
seems not to have been borrowed from the Yvain, because several features, e.g., "ein 
waltmann" that shows the way, stanza 661, and a lion and serpent combat, stanzas 
730 fl., are in a more primitive form than in the latter. 
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suppose that he fortuitously borrowed the fountain episode from 
Chretien, and fitted it into the closely linked series of events in his 
own narrative, interweaving it with all the threads of his own differ- 
ent story, still keeping the onward march of his own plot, which 
hkewise, by mere chance, told of a fairy feud in which a mortal 
interfered, and at the same time that he changed some features of 
the Fountain episode to a more primitive form than in Chretien. 
It is far easier to suppose that In Gilla Decair resembles the Yvain 
in the Fountain episode because both stories go back to Celtic 
popular tales of the same type, which shared a conventional de- 
scription of the Otherworld Fountain. 

IV 

In saying that Chretien had for the source of his Yvain a coherent 
fairy-mistress story of a type well known in Celtic literature, it is 
not said that Chretien's Yvain, as it stands, is a fairy story, that 
Laudine is a/^e, or that her palace is a fairy abode. The statement 
has just been made that no Celtic story-teller would have been 
likely to understand the underlying theme of the finished Yvain. 
Chretien has rationalized everything, so far as this was possible 
without extensive changes in the plot. Most probably he had no 
clear conception of the meaning which the fairy material that he 
used bore to its first hearers. Certainly he has obscured the original 
meaning' of this material almost entirely, and was intent only on 

1 This obscuration Is so nearly complete that it is a mere truism to say, as Foerster 
keeps doing, that in the Yvain, Laudine "ist Iceine FSe," and the Fountain Perilous is 
"not in the Other World" (Fiiom, 3d ed. [1906], p. xlvli). These statements in no way 
meet my argument that Laudine was originally a fie, but was wholly or almost wholly 
rationalized by ChrStien, and that the marvelous landscape is a rationalization of that 
of fairyland. 

The successive alterations which Professor Foerster has made in his views still leave 
them at variance with mine in two main points. He rejects the thought of any coherent 
source, believing, quite wrongly as I thinlc, that to demonstrate ChrStlen's artistic power 
it is necessary to show that he compiled his plot from episodes of diverse origin; and he 
admits the presence of little or no Celtic material. His comparison of the Lanzelet, 
however, shows that he is no longer able to deny original coherence of plot in at least 
a portion of Chrgtien's romance. See Foerster's introductions to his various editions 
of the worlds of Chrgtien, espedaUy that to the Karrenritter, to which he attaches much 
importance, and the views of Golther, Zt. f. fram. Sp., XXVIII, rev. sec. 36; XXXVI, 
rev. sec. 212; Studien z. vgl. Lit., IV, 481-84. 

Professor Foerster ought not to blame me for not referring in my " Iwaln" (Har- 
vard Studies and Notes, VIII) to editions containing alterations In his views that reached 
me after the completion of that study. The "Iwain" has a prefatory note explaining 
that it was finished and put in type in 1900. Publication was tmavoidably delayed till 
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working out a story of strange adventure, that should depict some of 
the very newest and latest ideals of twelfth-century society. Prob- 
ably, as Foerster thinks,' Chretien began by wishing to write a 
romance which might be the obverse of his Erec. Whereas Erec 
forsook arms for love, Chretien now wished to tell of a hero who 
sacrificed love for arms. The plot of a Celtic Otherworld journey 
story, in which the hero for a slight disobedience lost the love of a 
fee, struck his fancy. He was allured by the arrogant and remorse- 
less character of the Celtic fee, which with slight alterations gave 
him an opportunity to depict a haughty feudal heiress, such a 
figure as had for some time been a striking feature of twelfth-century 
society; and he was interested to try to understand and represent 
the state of mind of such an heiress who could marry the man that 
had slain her husband. In his eagerness to make the figures of an 
old fairy tale inculcate lessons of chivalric conduct, he obliterated 
the original thread of the story ,^ and reduced it to a succession of 
almost purposeless adventures. For this, of course, Chretien may 
not be altogether to blame. Perhaps the story reached him in a 
form so confused and rationalized that he had small chance to under- 
stand it. 

1903, when I could only attach this preface to explain that the study contained no refer- 
ences to articles more recent than 1900 (for example, to Foerster's Yvain, 2d ed., 1902). 

Jiist as I have never said that Laudine is a fie, but that she Is a rationalization of 
a f6e, I have not declared that Chretien's lion is a guiding beast, but only that It is a 
partial rationalization of a guiding beast under the Influence of crusaders' tales. Pro- 
fessor O. M. Johnston has written a whole article iZt. f. franz. Sp., XXXI, 157-66) to 
prove this obvious point, that Chretien's lion is not a guiding beast, and thinks that by 
so doing he has disposed of my contention ("Knight of the Lion," P.M.L.A., 688 ft.), 
which was that Chretien has partly rationalized a Celtic guiding beast, under the influence 
of oriental tales, into the purely decorative, thankful, and helpful lion of the romance. 

The recent xmf avorable comment on the Celtic Otherworld theme by B. H. Griffith, Sir 
Perceval of Galles, Chicago, 1911, p. 125, note, seems less convincing because he appears 
to have no familiarity with ancient Celtic literature. 

1 Ymin (1906), pp. xvi-xvii. 

2 Mr. Nitze agrees with me, as opposed to Professor Foerster, that in Laudine we 
have a rationaUzed /«e; and to Mr. Nitze is due (.Mod. Phil., VII, 146, 161) the interest- 
ing suggestion that Chretien's attitude toward the old folk-tale was very much that of a 
mediaeval schoolman. Chretien was so intent on psychologizing about conduct, and 
on expounding the dogmas of chivalry, that he neglected the original coherence of his 
plot. Of course he tried to introduce a somewhat formal coherence of his own, e.g., he 
put the combat of Yvain and Gauvaln, which is the supreme test of Yvain's chivalry, at 
the end. Instead of at Arthur's visit to the Fountain where it occurs in the Welsh " Lady 
of the Foxmtain." See my " Knight of the Lion," p. 681. 

In saying (Mod. Phil., Ill, 280) that ChrStlen made the fairy story, "In true mediae- 
val style the vehicle of ideas it was never meant to convey," Mr. Nitze was using "mediae- 
val" as equivalent to "scholastic." His views on this point, therefore, do not differ 
essentially from mine as expressed above. 
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Doubtless a modern writer would not show so little sympathy 
in his treatment of an old folk-tale. No scholastic method would 
blind him to the beauty of an old plot. He would rationalize an 
old fairy story in a more conscious way, and would feel consider- 
ably less satisfaction than a mediaeval trouvere in admitting that he 
followed a source. And yet it is hard to mark off Chretien's pro- 
cedure as essentially different from that which might be adopted 
today. 

While writing these pages the writer's eye happened to fall upon 
Professor Calvin Thomas' comment upon Grillparzer. About the 
year 1822 Grillparzer chose the story of Jason and Medea as the 
theme of his nineteenth-century drama, "Das goldene Vliess." 
Mr. Thomas writes .-^ " Grillparzer's problem was to translate an 
ancient saga into the terms of modern feeling. What kind of a 
woman could that Medea have been who had murdered her own 
children? How could her character, her sufferings, the circum- 
stances of her life be so portrayed as to win and hold sympathy, 
and make her final frenzy appear tragic, and not merely horrible?" 
These words describe fairly well, mutatis mutandis, the way in which 
Chretien acted toward the material of his Yvain. 

In what has been said there is no necessary limitation of Chre- 
tien's genius.^ Great poets do not go about inventing plots. They 
choose the plots which give them the situations they need. It is 
no detraction from Tennyson's artistic power to say that in his 
Idylls of the King he has made the Arthurian tales the vehicle of 
ideas they were never meant to convey. Would our opinion of 
Shakespeare's genius in As You Like It be heightened, if we supposed 
that he invented the plot, or compiled it from various sources, 
instead of drawing his entire scenario from Lodge's Rosalyndef 
Nor is it necessarily a defect in an artist's work that he has not 
wholly understood the nature of older popular material which he 
has used. Shakespeare did not fully grasp the mythological ante- 
cedents of Lear and Cordelia whom he found in Holinshed and 
Geoffrey of Monmouth. 

1 Thomas, History of German Lit., p. 370 (1909). 

* To Golther's emphatic words in defense of Ohr6tien as an artist (Zt. f. franz. Sp., 
XXXVI, rev. sec. 212) I have no objection. 
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Chretien behaved like any artist, mediaeval or modern, who 
uses older themes. He looked about for situations that would enable 
him to pursue his analysis of character, and give scope for his satiric 
and romantic comments on life. Doubtless he chose a Celtic tale 
partly because these tales were already in vogue, and because many 
of his readers were pleased with the marvelous elements which such 
a tale, even when rationalized so far as possible, was sure to retain. 

V 

None of the points that have been taken up are absolutely neces- 
sary to Mr. Nitze's hypothesis, and the comments that have been 
made do not prove the incorrectness of his general view. They 
merely show how difficult, if not impossible, a task he has undertaken 
in endeavoring to go behind the Serglige Conculaind and the Toch- 
marc Emere in quest of the ultimate source of the theme. 

In comparison the aims of the present writer have been simple 
enough. He has contended, and was pioneer in contending, that 
the existence of the ancient Irish sagas, the Serglige Conculaind, 
the Echtra Loegaire, the Tochmarc Emere, proves that Chretien 
must have used in his Yvain a coherent story of the fairy-mistress 
type. He has never denied the presence of neo-classic elements 
in the romance, for example that the lion has been influenced by 
crusaders' tales brought from the Orient.^ He admits that Chre- 
tien has slightly altered the conclusion of the story, and has inserted 
two incidents which did not belong in his source.^ He has taken 
care not to make any assertions about the ultimate origin of the 
story, or of any part of it, but has said only that the entire plot 
took shape in the cmcible of Celtic fancy before it came to Chretien.' 

This reserve employed by the present writer in setting forth his 
conclusion may have been mistaken by some to imply lack of con- 
fidence in the results attained. In view of the hazardous hypoth- 
eses about the Yvain which since that time have been set forward,* 
it seems in order to say that the hypothesis according to which 

1 "Knight of the Lion," p. 676. 

2 See p. 7 above. 

3 "Iwain," pp. 145-47; " Knight of the Lion," pp. 705-6. 

* Cf. Settegast, Antike Quellen im altfranz. Merowingerzyklus (Leipzig, 1907). 
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Chretien took the entire scenario of the Yvain, not merely the 
bare plot, but almost every incident in its proper order, almost 
every character with its proper function, from a coherent popular 
tale of the type of the Serglige Conculaind and the Tochmarc Emere, 
ought to be regarded as established until someone points out in 
another hterature a scenario as close to the Yvain, and older than 
the Irish stories. 

Arthur C. L. Brown 
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